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AYGRPCUBPYRABa shall be clear, now which of the two are the mest | circumstances, ‘Tlie expense of working a grain 
Se ee) ~~ “ 


(From the Genesee Farmer.) 
IS FARMI*G PROFITABLE? 
In prosecuting the business of life, it is ver 
desirable to do it in such a manner that, so far ¢ 


regards temporal matters, competency may at least 
and the way in which this can be 


be secured ; 
done the most easily, effectually, and with the leas 
probability of reverses, becomes an inquiry of con 
siderable interest. 


prosecution of professional business, of the usua 
results of trade, of money at the legal rates of in 
terest, and farming as it has been on the average 
for the last five years. Now in some respects the 
“times are out of joint;” all the customary modes 
of doing business seem to be broken up ; men are 
in haste to be rich ; and the opportunities for spec- 
ulation, and the suecess which in some instan- 
ces has attended it, appear to have bad their in- 
fluence every where—iess perhaps among farmers 
than any other class of citizens, though even for 
them, it will not do to plead entire exemption.— 
Many have sold their farms, and after spending 
months in looking for others, have come home 
again and consented to pay roundly for the privi- 
lege of getting on the “old place” again, Other 
farmers have sold out, and without personal in- 
vestigation, have at once started for that earthly 
paradise, the far west. Disappeinted they have 
returned, and after baving lost most of their prop- 
erty in the expenses of removal, are content te 
again commence a gradual accumulation of prop- 
erty, Buta great majority are still working on, 
sowing and reaping, and it is a question which 
should be solved, 
whole, making money as fast as they probably 
would with the same capital in any other legiti- 
mate business. What we mean is, can a ian 
with five or ten thousand dollare, realize as much 
from it, by investing it in a farm, as he could by 
loaning it at the legal rate of interest ; and will it 
support himself or his family as handsomely in 
the first way asihe last? ‘To contribute our mite 
towards answering these questions is the great ob- 
ject of this paper, 

The mau who expects to get rich at once by 
farming, :itist expect to be disappointed ; but in 
this matter he is no worse of than he who has 
only the same moderate capital in cash, and uses 
it in a legal way. In both cases, the addition to 
the capital stock, can consist only of what reniains 
of the income after all demands upon it are met. 
We will attempt to illustrate this. Two men, A. 
and B., are about to commence life with the same 
capital, say tive thousand dollars ia cash each ;— 
and their personal expenses are also the same, A. 
invests the whole of his in a farm and stock, and 
goes to work upon it, Bis apprehensive that 
he cou'd not jive so,and invests his cash ie stock 


which yields him 7 per cent., and determines to 


. . | 
do enough to pay his way, so that the interc=: 


We speak now of the ordinary 
means of obtaining a good living, of the regular 


likely to possess competence, if not actual wealth, 
jat the end of ten years ? 
| first thought would say, 


Perhaps a majority at 


gether in favor of A., 
r 


y | 
af easons for this opinion. 
i 

= health. The life of a farmer is one of labor, it 
-| from being prejadicial to the body or mind. Vig- 
orous exercise, such is the law of our nature, is 
necessary to the full development of either our 
|| bodily or our mental powers, and unless shis ne- 
-|cessity is forced upen us in part, we are apt to 
>}evade it, and we suffer the consequence, The 


B. certainly ; but we think | 
differently, and imagine that the chances are alto- 
and these are some of the 


In the first place, his occupation is favorable 


t}is true; but labor, unless carried to excess, is far 


ir turin will be greater than on a grazing farm, but 
the capital employed in stocking is less, and the 
profits usually much higher; the returns for la- 
bor are quic ke i. and the proceeds accumulate in 
a compound ratio, 

Mr §. ‘T. Vary of Kinderhook, made a report 
of his farm for the Cultivator, in which he esti- 
mates the proceeds from 145 acres of land at $2,- 
285. Deduct one third of this, and there is left 
| $1,524, which is the interest of $21,772; Mr Vary 
did not state his capital or the value of his land, 
but the profits would pay the interest on 145 acres 
at $150 an acre—probably more than double its 
actual price. 

Mr Carter, of Champion, Jefferson county, has 








whether such are not, on the!ter finds himself trenehing first on the 


} maxim that every man naturally is as idle as he can | furnished Judge Buel a farm report, which makes 
be, we do not dispute ; acquired habits induced} a total from 100 acres of $1,539. Among the 
by the necessity of exertion, are sufficient to ac-| items is one not usually found on farms, viz. mul. 
count for any seeming exceptions to this rule.—) berry trees, and which to Mr C, are quite a source 
Hence the probability is, that A, having before | of profit. 
his eyes the necessity of labor on his farm, will ses, &c., 
perform the labor, and reap double the benefit in iterest ona capital of $15,000, which would fix 
his health and iu his purse; while B., who can-| Mr Carter’s 100 acres at $156 an acre—a price 
not expect to feel that necessity, will of course | whieh would make the good farmers of Jeflerson 
be less active and industrious, will become less | county open wide their eyes. 
and less inclined to labor, and will eventually feel 
the effects of this disinclination in diminished EXPERIMENTS IN RAISING LUCERN. 
health and decreasing protits. | We find in the Transactions of the Society for 
Another reason why the prospects of A. are} ie Promotion of Agriculture, &¢., two commu. 
better than those of B., is to be found in the hab-! yjeations from Chancellor Livingston, giving the 
its that personal industry is almost sure to create, | details and results of fourteen experiments made 
Experience and observation both assure us,*that! ig the culture of luce rn, upon various soils, and 
the man who has any means of living beyond ‘what | |in connexion with various crops. 
| depends on his own exertion, is very apt to a¢-) wore yarious. 
econoiny, and what. | 


ever may be his eriginal intentions, sooner or la- | eyped forage ; and five crops were taken in a seas 


interest of | son, two to feed green, and three as hay. Inother 
his capital, and then on the eapital itself, There | upon stiff or wet soils, or with grain that 
can be very few instanees found in the country, | lodge A the results were unfavorable. These ex- 
where the sons of rich men have not diminished | periments enabled that intelligent gentleman to 
the inheritance received from their parents, and | | ‘en down some definite rules for our guidance in 


the examples are still more rare in whieh he sec- | the culture of this valuable crop, and among them 
ond generation Lave not succeeded in 


‘ x ‘=| the following: 
the descending property to the winds, A pride, “1. Never tosow on ground that is not perfeet- 
as false as it is injurious, makes those who can | ly pulverized, 
‘ive upon their money, dislike exercise, until this| ~ ¢ 2. Not to sow till the earth has acquired a 
dislike becomes a habit rarely shaken off, even | qooree of warmth friendly to rapid vegetation, 
afier its effects are staring the individual in the] «44 is, not earlier than the mouth of May, 


oe, “2. ‘To sow with lo crop that will probably 
lodge. 


‘This amount, less one third, as expen- 
would leave $1,093 as profit, or the in- 








The results 
In seme cases the produce was 


quire contemptuous ideas of estimated as high AS six tons four cwt. the acre in 


cases, 


scatter ing 


Sut the most, sufficient reason why A. will sue- 


ceed, while B. will probably fail, is found in the 
fart, that money invested in farming, is undoubt- 
edly far better than money at 7 per cent. ‘This 
we think will be questione dd by few who have been 
in the habit of observing what passes around them, 
or examining the reports made of particular farms 
which have fromm time to time appeared in the 
farming journals of the day,  [n all such reports 
it is evident, that after deducting the expenses of 
working, a certain per cent. for wear and tear, 
and the necessary repairs, and the interest of the 
ca) ital employed, the remainder will be clear pro- 
fits. ‘The amount ef this profit will depend on 








«4, If sown with buckwheat, to apply no gyp- 
sum or other manure till the buckwheat is off.” 

The first course of experiments was made in 
1793. The Chancellor closes this communication 
with expressing his opinion, that lucern is better 
adapted to our climete than clover ; that it exacts 
vo more labor; that it leaves the soil much better 
than it found it; and that itis perennial in’ its 
duration—having remarked two plants in a com- 
mon pasture which has defied the bite of cattle 
for upwards of 20 yeurs. 

The second conmunication details his experi- 
ments in 1794,aud closes with further suggestions 
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as to the habitats and best mode of cultivating the 
luvern, viz: 

* That it appes 
but like it, to delight ina wariw, dry soil, thouwoh 


irs to. be full as hardy as clover, 
jt will flourish in a moist clay—subject, however, 


, When both 


to the same casualties in open winters 
will be thrown out by the frost. 

That “when very young, it requires a natural 
or artificial warmth in the soil, otherwise it lan- 
guishes, and when the weeds and natural grasses 
come up, it is unable to contend withthem, “Chat 
it should be 
heart ;? that he should prefer for it 
had manured and 
preceding year, ‘That the seed may be sowa the 
firstof July. That if the crop becomes yellow, 


sown ita warm soil, in tolerable 


, ground thir 


been bore a potato crop 


it should be immediately mown, and that it will | 
‘That the} 


come forth again free from disorder. 
time for cutting for soiling, is whenever it will fill 
the seythe—should be cut the first year, to des- 
troy That it may be fed down by any 


kind of cattle with as much safety as clover, &e, 


weeds, 


He urges upon young farmers, not to be discour- 
aged in its culture by older ones, who tell bim 
they have tried it, and that if will not do; but te 


persevere, and they will succeed in rendering it 


profitable. 

We have had considerable experience in rais- 
ing tucern during the last sixteen years. Until 
recently, we have found it a valuable crop,—hav- 
ig been enabled to feed six or seven cattle upon 
an aere of it during the summer months. For 
two or three of the last years, our efforts to eulti- 


vate it have been less successful, on account of 


the severity of our winters, which has destroyed 
meny of the plants, and of the vexatious intrusion 
of other grasses, 
(Poa pratensis.) 

ga crop, monured and kept clean, is the best crop 
to precede lucern ; that it should not be sown be 


fore the middle of May; that there should be 16) 
pounds of seed sown to the acre, and that if put, 
in broadcast, winter rye, at the rate Gf a peck to! 


the | 
whole season, notwithstanding this is the richest 


particularly of the spear-grass, | 
We think a potatoe or a rota ba-! 


the acre, is the best grain to sow with the seed of 


the lucern. We design to make 
in cultivating it in drills, the mode generally adop- 
ted in France, and to keep the crop tree from 
weeds and grass with the cultivator, for which 
Van 
merely taking out the forward and central share, 
and dispensing with the wheel.—.d/bany Culliva- 
tor. ; 


Jergen’s machine is adinirably adapted, by 





(From the Albany Cultivator.) 
DRAINING—SWAMP MUCTE. 
Northampton, Ms. March 15, 1837. 


Junge Boriu:—Dear Sir,—In a former com- 
munication, L remarked that [might say some- 
thing ou the subject of draining. You recollect 
i spoke of my miniature farm, in fall view from 
my house, and gently sloping, a canal passes be- 
tween them, the house being distant 
rods, and about forty feet elevation, 
bird’s eye view of what passes below, 
extensive as it is, (six acres) lies in common, like 
the rolling prairie of the west, with only one en- 
closure. ‘The various crops lie side by side, par- 
allel with the canal, north and south 3 a narrow 
swale from one to two rods in width, commence. 
ing atthe canal, runs easterly, and is kept con- 
stantly in a wet or moist state by the water from 
it, percolating through the soil; from my elevated 
situation I can, from day to day, watch its effects ; 


gives me ¢t 


an experiment | 





and sin the cultivation of corn, potatoes, carrots, 
and ruta baga, (the crops in which TP have bad 
experience,) Lam entirely satisfied that the best 
land, by a superabundanee of water, is entirely 
at least; and by wet 
land, | do not mean that only, which has some 


worthless for these crops 


three or four inebes of water for months laving 


ow 


on ats surfiee, with here and there a bog peepin 


through, on which sits perehed a frog ; this obvi- 
ously can be good for nothing ; but as is the ease 
with mine, like a wet sponge, may be detected by 
T could 


tinetly trace the line of wet from my touse, by 


the toneh. or pressure of the foot. dis. 


the meagre growth of the vegetables, through the 


part of the ground, having received mot only its 
equal proportion of manure, i.e. at the rate of 38 
loads to the aere, but the wash from the adjoining 
The corn through this swale did not 
while that on 
each side gave over one hundred bushels to the 


ground, 


vive one ear for every twenty hills ; 


acre. My ruta baga, yielding eight hundred bush- 


}els to the acre, on this, was hardly worth gather. | 


ing. Sd with’ the potatoes and carrots. Here 
| . . . . | 
then is cause and effect, in which there can be | 


no misteke ; and here, in miniature, are distant 
| fountains, issuing springs, producing wet, boggy, 
luseless land; here then, is enough to satisfy the 
| most incredulous, of the importance of draining. 
{You will take it for granted, that I shall run an 
underdrain, three feet deep, through this lot; in 
i this you are right; and notonly through this, but 
thus 
redeeming some of the best lands, now lying a 
| waste and blot. Indeed, T have already, the past 


| 


every like piece, on a more extended seale 3 


| 
feet at top, tupering to one and a half at bottom, 
three feet deep, and carefully laid) with large 
i stones, from eight to sixteen inches in size at bot- 


on, throwing the smallest on top, which forms a 


side down, and the remainder filled with earth ; 
the diteh is about two-thirds filled with stone, 
which leaves sufficient earth on top to be unin- 
jured in ploughing ; the digging cost thirtythree 
to fortytwo cents per rod, aud Inying the stone 
and fi up, fortyfive cents, (estimating labor at 
eve dollor per day) making the average expense 
per rod, eightythree cents; for picking up and 
carting the stone, [make no ebarge, as I have 


ne 


i= 


tue drain, f consider it matter of ee nomy for good 
| tillage, to have the land well cleared of them. I 
dug upwards of one lrundred rods more 


have a'so a 


in the same manner, ready to be filled this spring, | 


land shall continue to thoroughly underdrain a‘l 
jiny wet lands. There is nothing, however, I have 


undertaken in the way of improvement, in which 


have ridiculed it outright. There are those who 
(must see water enough run to carry a fulling mill, 
before they can be satistied of its injurious effects, 
and are even then too indolent to dig a common 
ditch to take it away. Indeed, I heard one who 
is called a pretty good farmer, i.e. who is eco- 
nomical, never expending a dollar, for fear le 
shall not see it again, but doing every thing with. 
in himself, say, (on being advised to run a drain 
through a grass lot,so wet that you could not mow 
‘it without standing over shoes in water,) “there 


autumn, made eightyseven rods of underdrain, 3 | 
} 


ftom, placing them endwise, so as to leave chan- | 
nels for the water; on these a second size, and so | 


good pavement, and will prevent the earth work- ! 
ing downs over these are p'aced sods, turned up- | 


stone enough near at hand, aud indepenlent of 


from it ten |} the public have been so sceptical, and not a few | 
t | 
This farm, | 


{ 
jare different opinions about it; 


better wet; 
iT have my doubts ; 


some think it is 
that they get more grass on wet land, 


Not 


and 


fam not satisfied yet.” 


so with me, sir; T have no doubt about it, 


vam as confident of success in this, as in any thing 
I have undertaken, LT expect, the coming season, 
to be entirely remunerated for the expense, be- 


sides permanently reclaiming, and making first 


rate land of that which was mostly of littl vatne, 
And why, it may be asked, have you written this 
You have told us only, that vou have 
seen the injurious effects of standing water, and 


article ? 


{to prevent it, have made a drain, True ; but even 
this is more than all 
is only to revive the subject,and lead your numo- 


have done; and if its effeet 


|rous readers to review the many excellent articles, 
jtogether with the minute detail of the work, ac- 
companied with the plates you have from time to 
time, given in your very useful paper, my desire 
vill be aceomplished, and others will, I have no 
The truth is, in 
farming,as well as morals, we need to be told a 
thing more than onee. To 
‘server, there is need enough of draining ; and [ 
would recommend all, to examine the subjeet and 
lact upon it atonee. T shall hereafter prepare a 
| statement of factsin relation to the result of crops, 
ey from this land, 


doubt, do what t have done, 


the most casual ob- 


I am now in the course of some experiments 
muck, Ihave on my farm a piece 
acres or more, from one and a half 


with swamp 
lof about two 
‘to seven feet deep, enough to enrich the whole 
farm. I have weighed, after drying over the fire 
for twentyfour hours, two hundred and forty 
grains of it, which, after burning, left a residuum 
of only twentytwo grains, giving two hundred and 





eighteen graius, or ten parts out of eleven of veg- 


able matter, or food for plants, besides the aika- 


et 
li, &c. in the ashes of the 
Tam preparing a compost of it with lime, and 
one also with putrescent manure ; and the mate- 


remaining cleventh part. 


jriuls were put together last fall, are fermenting, 
and so far doing weil. Alimostevery farmer with 
us has mines of this, better than mines of gold for 
the industrious, A proper application of indus- 
try here, will be found giuch more profitable than 
grinding apples forcider, Let the children gath- 
er and teed them to the stock, while the men and 
boys, with their teams, get out the muck, 
Yours very respectfully, 
li. G. BOWERS. 





NEW METHOD OF PROPAGATING APPLE TREFS,— 
A paragraph under the above interesting caption, 


ts annual trot: through our country’s 


(has taken its 
‘papers for quite a number of years,—we do not 


know how many,—but it is quite an old aequaint- 


i . ap of : ‘ , . e 
hance. Now if the editors who give it circulation, 
lwould try to propagate apple trees in this new 
' . 
} way, they would soon be able to prove to their 
| 


readers all about the pew method, For ourselves, 
lwe feel perfectly satisfied, and feel willing that 
our readers shou'd know as much about it as we 
do ourselyes. The method alluded to is to “take 
shoots from the choicest trees, insert them into a 
potato, and plunge both into tire ground, leaving 
about an inch or two of the shoot above the sur- 
face.” We have tried this new method, and 
known it to be tried by others, and the result has 
heen invariably that only one of the combined 
material would grow, viz, the potato.— Vankee 


F 


armer, 
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(For tue New England Carmer.) 
Manstield, May 1837. 
Me Eprror :—If you please, you may publish 


the following table, contaming observations of the 


Hoes tiat Apple trees have been noticed to be in 


full blossom, in Mansticld, County of Bristol, Ms.. 


from 1798, to the present year, inclusive, making 
10 vears. ‘The first 30 years were published in 
the New England Farmer, Vol. v. No. 46,—June 


Sth, 1527. isaac Srearns, Jr. 


ltasteless way of fiving, had all left him to go | 


Day of the Moath | Day of M 
1798 May 13 | 1S18 May 29 
1799 “ 19 | Is19 “25 
1800 “6s 7 1390 “« i 
1801 + TF 1s2] * 7 
1802 s 25 1822 * 15 
1803 “ 22 1823 . 3 
1894 “ 92 1824 « 619 
1S05 “« 14 1825 “ 15 
1806 - 2 1826 * 3 
1St7 . 2 1827 aia 7 
1808 ‘“ 18 1828 “ 17 
1809 * “2 1829 “ 31} 
1810 “ 19 1S30 és i) 
1S1l cs 15 1881 “ 14 
1812 June 2 1832 “« 3] 
1813 May 2) 1833 = 
Isl4 “ 14 S34 “ 90 | 
1815 “ 27 1835 “ 99 
IS16 “ 2 1836 * i} 
1517 “ 23 1837 “ 30) 





Observations,—June 2, 1812, and May 9, 1830, 
are the two extremes, the mean of which is May 
ist. The mnean annusi blossoming of the whole 


40 years, is May 2Ist. The first ten years, from 


1798 to 1807, inclading the average annual blos- | 


soming, is May 20th; but the second ten years, 


from IS08 to 1517, inclusive, is May 23d 3 the | ; 
. jornaments his garden, does much toward thi 


third ten years, from 1818 to 1827, inclusive, is 
May 20th; the last ten years, from 1828 to the 
present year 1837, is also May 20th. 

The timein the preceeding table was taken when 
the apple tree blossoms were out the fullest, and 
the trees appeared the whitest, and some of the 
petals began to blow off by the wind; except the 


Russet and some late kinds, which expand their | 


blossoms more gra lually and come out later. 


I. 


4 


4 





“ TaHar won’r MAKE THE Por BorL.”—* That 
won't make the pot boil,’ said an old snug-fisted 
farmer, who had served a long apprenticeship tn 
closely counting his dollars and cents,—as he 


drove his rawboned horse up to the neat new cot- | 


} Willing to drudge on in his uninteresting au 


to the city, where they could perhaps have a more 


“ft 178 baali lny and by for 


successful business, or p 
a wuitilion of dollars. 
‘this is but a pickure, but is there not som 
truth in it? LTlave not many of our tariners and 
laboring men been aceustomed to look ont so 
sharply tor the main chance , ms te forget that they 
were laying the foundation for lonetiness in thei 
old age ? 


been a great disposition aisong farmer's sons t 


It cannot be disputed that there bias 


vo from home, and engage for *weal or for woe,’ 
in other scenes and other labors. We cannot he 'p 
thinking that a partof the ditheulty bas origina- 
ted in that sordid love of money, at the expense 
of every thing like good taste, wlich has held out 


but few attractions to the ycetnug to become far- 


mers, except Where necessity or parental authori- | 


ty has compelled it. 

We wish the time might come when there eould 
be more time and money given by farmers to the 
beautifying of their places. A neat farm louse 


with a few simple ornaments, is always spoken of 


by the passer by, With juterest and delight. Hf 


more such places could greet the eve of the trav 
eller as he passes through our farming districts, 


there would be a greater willinguess to cugage in 


the business, among these who uow bend their } 
}talents to other occupations, 


The expense of such little improvements is but 
very trifling,—and the time may be saved ina 
thousand of those listless hours which are ofien 
spent to no particular purpose, We repeat again 
with new etmphasis, because with new conviction 
of its truth, what we said a yenr ago—ithat the 
man, especially a farmer, who plants a honeysue- 
kle by his door, who paints or even whitewashes 
his fences, who plants a tree by the roadside, or 


growth of patriotism—as well as toward continu- 
ing from motives of cheerfulness and enjoyment, 


his posterity in the business from whiel he has | 
gained his living—on the spot which he in’ his 
! 


lite has rendered dear, and in his death has ren- 
dered more so, by entrusting to it his slumbering 
dust. Children grow up in the love of home un- 
der such circumstances, and their attachments are 
not easily eradicated ; but for the want of proper 


attention, they will seek a separate bome and a | 


scparate interest. 
that such efforts “do not make the pot beil.’— 


| Lissex Register, 


tage of one of his thriving neighbors, whose sons | 


were that moment engaged in painting a neat fence 
which they had just finished in front of his house. 


| 
| 


| the six following premiums, 


“For one, I likes to look out for the stone wall | 


round my sixteen acre lot, and the hedge fence 
around my turnip yard, but I never troubles my- 
self about gingerbread work about the hemestead, 
and your daubing with white paint. Wd rath 
er see a good wood pile in my yard, and a 
good barn full of hay, than all these little fineries 
you could fix in a month.” 

The old gentleman said-several other very char- 
acteristic things, and then rode on his way,—xand 
was presently brought within sight of his own 
more unadorned dwelling; the duties pertaining 
to which he and his hired man had performed for 


the last several yeais,—while his three sons un- 
i 











MR GARBUTT’S PREMIUMS. 

Mr Wittiam Ganreurt, a very intelligent, ex 
cellent and enterprising farmer of Wheatland, 
Monroe, has instructed us to offer, in his name, 
**} have long wish- 
ed,” says Mr G. in his letter to us, ‘ that eulti- 
vators would exhibit, threugh the medium of ag- 
ricultural journals, their m-thods of farming, to- 
ge-her with the amount of labor, and the product 
of their farms. It would open an immense vol- 
ume of useful knowledge, and give a powerful 
impulse to agricultural improvement, With the 
view of furthering so desirable an object, I will 
add two classes of premiums to your list, viz: 

1. For the best managed grain and grass 

farm, being the staple of not less than 

100 acres, #10 00 
2. For the second best, 7 00 
3. Fur the third best, 


In the end then it is not true, | 


-<-- 


‘ 


{t. Por the best managed grass and stock 


farin, of not less than one bundred and 


fifty acres, 10 00 
5. Por the seeond best, 7 00 
6. Fomhbhe third best, 5 00 


As “tr Garbutt’s ol ject is to elicit and dis 


‘thhi- 
> y ' 

rate useful information among his brother tar- 

mers, far the eon moh good, thre better to produce 


the desired result, he imposes upon competitors 


for the above premiumes, the following condi- 
tions : 

1. ‘that the comy 
unage his fiain, eitl 


wtitor shall live upon and 


mrs OWwher or occupant, 

2. ‘Phat the statement of imongement shall em- 
brace a period of 3 years, 

3. ‘Phat such statement shall exhibit the ehur- 

acter of the soil, the deseription of the crops and 
stock, the mode of management, estimated value 
of all the crops and stock, mode of managing nia- 
jnures, expense of labor, &e. di short, it must 
exhibit a true account of the profits of the farm 
for three years, in such detail as to enable others 
to yrotitby the examples of the successtul com- 
petitors,” 

While upon this subjeet, we venture to sugyvest 
to land holders, and others who feel a de Cp inter- 


est in the substantial improvements of our coun- 
inv, Whether they would not subserve their indi- 
vidualas well as public interests, by following the 
patriotic exauiyple of our worthy friend Garbutt, 
in offering premiums for improvements in’ lus- 
bandry. ‘these will do more to enhance the vale 
ue or real estate, and to promote the common 
wool, than the multiplication of banks, or the mad 
schemes of speculation, whieh have raised thou. 
sinds to imaginary opulence, but which, in real- 
itv, have reduced tens of thousands to absolute 
ruin. Productive industry, after all, is the erue 
source of national wealth and greatuess ; and the 
more we enlighten and honor labor, the more we 
shall lave of it, and the better it will be for us.— 


. Mbany Cult, 





To prevent Aportion in Fruit Trees.-n-A 
respectable gentleman assures us, that he has 
strewn plaster upon his fruit trees, for successive 
years, When in bloom, as a means of inducing te- 
Heundity, with unvarying suecess. ‘The discovery 
was the result of accident. A tree which had 
flowered freely, but fruited shyly, had by accident 
vot a dusting of gypsum while in flower, and it 
vas loaded with fruit, 


The male and female or- 
in most fruits, are in the same flower; and 
it is well known, that if heavy rains or strong 


Sas, 
winds occur when trees are in bloom, they seri- 
ously diminish the fruit and often destroy it. The 
reason of this is, that the pollen, whieh should 
fecundate the female organ, is prematurely blow 
away or destroyed, before it has performed its of- 
fice. ‘The gypsum may preveut this, 





A Sweer Towx.—The Democrat says the Wil- 
mington farmers have manufactured, the present 
season, sixty thousand pounds of maple sugar, to- 
gether with a large quautity of molasses. It is a 
sweet town, suy we, when well filled with ‘lasses. 
—Bellows Falls Jour. 





Misfortunes are, in morals, what bitters are in 
medicine,— French. 
ible; but as the bitters act as corroboratts to the 
|stomach, se adversity chastens aud ameliorates 


, 
Each is at first disagreea. 





5 00 | the disposition. 
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Subsequent Culture.—When the weeds begin to 
annoy the plants, whieh will be the case when | 
they are 6 or 8 inches high, give the first hoeing, 
avoid wounding the plants, or billing them up.— | 
Examine the field—and when you find the cut. | 
worm has run his race, thin the plants, so that 
they may stand from 9 to 12 inches apart, and fill | 
vacancies by transplanting, first twisting eff all | 
the Jarge leaves from the plant. Not 
hundred will fail Whenthe weeds appear again, | 
In genera', two hocings are sufficient. 


(From the Mechanic & Farmer.) 
CULTURE OF RUTA BAGA 
We would advise all those who find it diffictlt 
to supply themselves woth those seeds which are 
Inost necessary and important. by no means to 
despair, but immediately to fill up their prepared 
ground with ruta baga, carrots, mange!l-wurtzel— 


these will answer a very good purpose to keep 
stock during the next winter. LIlere follows the | 


| one ina 
article: 


Soil.—Any soil suitable for corn will answer | Loe. 
for ruta baga. 
State, were on what are called our rocky upland, | 
such as is seen on our hills free from ledge. A | 
sandy or clayey loam answers very well, if not) 
too light or stiff. ‘The crop of H. Warren, now “hook, which may be made of a pitehfork, with a 
in this city, Was grown in 1835, on rocky land, | shank turned to a right angle, with which to draw 
one fourth of an acre producing 375 bushels. — | the root to the ground, Let them remain one or 
That of Mr Lome of Anson, in 1854, my own in) two days forthe dirt which atheresto dry; when 
1830, more than 1350 on an acre and a halt, and | four rows may be thrown together in heaps. The 
on a part of the field more than 1100 bushels per | cart jassing between the heaps, allows two men 
acre, was in part ona light, sandy and part light} to fillit ina very short time. ‘They should not 
clay loaim. be put into the cellar ull well divested of dirt.— 
greater than any for whieh a premium has been | If they are, ‘hey will rot before spring. If a 
awarded, by the Massachusetis Agricultural So-| large quantity is stored together, it will be neces- 
ciety. sary to give fresh air till into December. 


Harvesting —About the first of November, get | 
all things in order, and on a pleasant aud dry day, 
have a hoe sharpened fora man to go forward, 
cut off the follow with 


The greatest crops grown in this | 


and tops, another to a 


Kither of these crops are, I believe, | 


Use.—Other varieties are now being cultivated 
for the table, and better quality for that purpose. 
These are valuable for all domestic animals, hor- 
ses, neat stock, sheep, swine and poultry. If 
asked for which they are best? my answer would 
be all. An old horse becomes, on them, a colt in 
a short time. A cow will giveas much milk and 
make as much and as good butter, as in summer, 
by having a bushel per cay. Swine will do 
well Gn them raw as on boiled potatoes. 


Seed time in Maine.—As soon as the senson is 
suitable for planting corn, sow the turnip. If 
sown sooner, the garden fica will devour the leaf | 
before the third one starts, and blasts your hopes ;) 
if delayed much after the first of June, the crop 
will not obtain maturity. A few rows, sowed the 
25th of June along side of some sown the latter | 
part of May, did not yield so much by more than 


half. | 


| 


is 

Preparation of Soil.—If you cultivate on a stiff 
soil, plough six or eight inches deep the fall pre- 
vious. Jn the spring, cart on 20 cords of winter 
manure, not very conrse, to the acre ; cross plough 


Witness my own now living wholly on them.— 
Roots are perhaps more necessary for young ani- 
mals the first winter, than afters Let them have 
4 to 6 inches, and harrow well. Sheep a liberal cupply, snd they will doubly pay all ex- 
I have found better than that from neat stock; 1} penses. And what isthe expense? A man with 
have grown 100 bushels to the acre on sandy loam | a good bump of Saveology on his cranium, will 
by carting on the sward, six cords manure, and | tto everything relating to their cultivation and har- 
spreading even, then ploughing five inches deep, | vesting for less than five cents per bushel, to my 
turning the sward as smooth as possible, and lay-| certain knowledge. 
ing on the furrows. If the soil is quite wet, ridge 
by turning two furrows together with a horse- 
plough, which will bring the rows a good distance | 
from each other. ‘The practice of ridging ona 
dry soil, isa bad one in this elimate, I prefer 
spreading the manure, because the fibrous roots 
run all over the ground in search of food, and if 
it is only given the plant, they will not find so 
much, as if evenly distributed in the soil. 


manure 





Speainerie.p embodies within its territory some 
of tne most finished, expensive and curious ma- 
}chinery constructed in the United States, We 
may go farther, and say, that many of the most 
ingenious and penetrating minds in the mechanic 
arts, are to be found in the workshops of the Ar- 
mory in Springfield. A few hours of leisure the 
other day, enabled us to examine this establish- 
ment in detail—The Water Shops are places of 
curious interest to visit, Machinery of immense 
| power, of the most intricate and complicated con 
struction, possessing the nicest accuracy, and of 
the most costly character, is to be found there.— 
Beginning at the lower forging shop, the iren is 
fuund in its rude state, and with the aid of a fur- 
nace and immense trip hammers, it is formed in- 
to rough bar iron. Rolling mills for all descrip. 
tion of iron, are here seen, and ponderous bars 
are reduced to small rods, with the readiness put- 
ty could be moulded to any size. It is a legiti- 
mate branch of Vulcan’s shop. The ease with 
which immense bars are cut off by huge iron 
shears, almost staggers credibility. Here is pow- 
er exerted through the aid of machinery, on an 
immense svale. In contiguous shops, the stock 


Sowing Seed.—LEvery cultivator, in a large way, 
should have a drill, which way be made by a 
joiner, for two or three dollars, and with which a 
man will plant, cover and roll an acre in 2 hours. 
About 2 1-2 feet is a.good distance for the rows 
apart in this climate, If sown far apart that the 
plants do not wholly cover the ground, when 
grown, the roots are not so large. The roots do | 
best in moisture with shade. My general prac- 
tice has been to sow the seed in the drills where 
they areto grow. Some prefer transplanting, and 
{am not quite sure it is not as good a way. It 
saves one hoeing, which is as much work nearly, 
as to transplant, and the roots are more uniform 
in size. About ene pound of seed is the right 


quantity to the acre—this will allow the insects a 
liberal supply and a chance to transplant into va 
cancies. 


rough stick of timber. An iron gun stock regu- 


lates the movements of the chisels, and the curi- 


(ous operation, Which once cost the labor of hours, 
| 


is now performed in the space of a few minutes. 
fhe gun barrels are manufactured in another shop 
where the furnace fires glare with a red beat, and 
the ponderous hammer, operating by water, keep 
upa din loud enough to break the ear-drums. It 


lis impossible to go througis with the details of all 


the process and machinery for forging the differ- 
ent parts of the locks, finishing them with exqui- 
site taste, putting them together, and preparing 
the barrel andthe stock for their appropriate uses, 
Kvery thing is conducted with great system and 
exactness, Each workman has his appropriate 
part to perform, and by classification of labor, they 
are enabled to arrive at- perfection, in their vari- 
ous departments. As evidence of the labor bes- 
towed upon a musket, and the number of hands 


jit is compelled to pass through, we ascertained 


that the lock alone, all the various parts of it, were 
operated upon by more than eighty different ins 
dividuals, Most of the machinery in operation, 
was invented by the workmen, an evidence that 
skill coupled with practical knowledge, bas deci- 
ded superiority over more scientific attainments. 
‘The appearance of the whole building is extreme- 
ly neat and orderly. We premise a more intelli- 
gent class of men,in the mechanic arts, cannot be 
found, either in Europe, or in this country.— 
Northampton Cour. 





PREMIUMS ON SILK AND MULBERRY. 

The Commitiee of the Hampshire, Franktin and 
Hampden Agricultural Society offer the following 
Premiums: 

On the greatest quantity of land and the great- 
est number of Manilla or Canton morus multicau- 
lis trees, set thereon, and living Sept, 15, 1837,— 
$15, $10, $5. 

On the greatest quangity of land and the great- 
est number of Chinese muiberry or morus multi- 
caulis, varieties, —$15, 10, 5. 

On the greatest number of Manilla or Canton 
morus multicaulis trees, raised from Cuttings,— 
$15, 10, 5. 

On the greatest number of Manilla or Canton 
multicaulis layer trees,—$15, 10, 5. 

On the greatest number of trees, the product of 
Chinese or morus multicaulis seed, sown the prus- 
ent year,—$15, 10, 5. 

On the greatest weight of Cocoons, raised in 
1837,— $5, 4, 3, 2, 1. 

On the greatest length and best hedge for fence, 
not less than 50 rods,—5, 4, 3. 

On the greatest number of yellow Locust trees, 
planted for timber, regard being had to size, thrift 
and inferiority of soil,—15, 10, 5. 

On the most extensive Nursery for quantity, 
quality and variety of valuable frnit and ornamen- 
tul trees and choice grapes,—15, 10, 5. 

Claims for March 1838. 

On the greatest quantity of Raw Silk, the pro- 
duct of not less than 1-4th of an acre of Jand, or 
what would be more desirable, the product of an 
acre, or the average of several] acres, and the num- 
ber of trees or cuttings on the acre—the calcula- 
tion to be based upon the number of trees or 
Cuttings from which the foliage shall be gather- 
ed,—samples of silk to be exhibited at the meet- 
ing in March 1838,—85, 4, 2. ; 





of the musket is turned by machinery, from a 
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and manufactured tuto sewing silk, or any arti. 
cle of ap arel; samples to be exhibited March | 


1838,—4, 3. 





TO DESTROY INSECTS. 

There is nothing that protects young crops of 
Turnips, Cabbages, and other small plants, trom 
the depredations of the fly,so well as rolling ; for 
when th: surface is rendered completely 
these insects are deprived of the harbor they would 
otherwise 
of earth. 
tual than soaking the seed in any 
dusting the plants with any composition whatev- 


smooth, 


have, under the clods and smail lumps 


This method will be found more eflec- 


preparation, or 


er; butas the roller must only be used previous 
to, or at the time of sowing the seed, and noteven 
then, if the ground be wet, it is necessary that the 
gardener should have a hogshead always at hand 
in dry weather, containing infusion made of waste 


tobacco, lime, soot, cow dung, elder, burdock 
leaves, Xe. A_ portion of these ingredients, or 


any other preparation that is pernicious or pois- 
onous to insects, without injuring the plints, thrown 


into a hogshead kept filled up with water, if used | 


| 


lon them, and 


spring, in the pro) ortion of two or three bushels 


per acre, or by watering the soil oecasionally with 
salt as water, to the quantity ef about two Ibs. 
of salt to four gall ms of water; or the slug kind 
may be easily entra; ped on small beds of plants, 
the 
evening 3 the slugs or snails will readily crowd 


hy strewing slices of turnip on them late in 


may be 


}morning (before sunrise) and destroyed.— Bridg- 


moderately over beds of young plants in diy wea- | 


ther, would, in almost every case, insure a success- 
ful crop. 

As liquid, however, cannot be conveniently used 
on a large piece of land, it may be necessary, if 
insects are numerous, to sow tobacco dust mixed 
with road dust, 
charcoal, in the proportion of half a bushel per 
acre, every morning, until the plants are free or 
secure from theirattacks. Turnipseed will some- 
times sprout in fortyeight hours. Cabbage seed 
ought to come up within a week after it is sown ; 
but it sometimes happens that the whole is des- 
troyed before a plant is seen above ground 3; the 
scedsman, in this case, is often blamed without a 
cause. 


soot, ashes, lime, or the dust of 


A correspondent has communicated the 
result of an experiment he has tried for prevent- 
ing the attacks of flies or fleas, on turnips, He 
says, “steep your seeds in a pint of warm = water 
for two hours, in whieh is 
saltpetre ; then dry the seed, and add currier’s oi! 
sufficient to wet the after which, mix it 
with pla&ter of Paris, so as to separate and render 
it fit for sowing.” 

In the summer season, Brocoli, Cabbage, Caul- 
iflower, &c., are particularly subject to the rava- 
ges of grubs and caterpillars; to prevent this 
wholly, is perhaps impossible, but it is not diffi- 
cult to check these troublesome visitors ; this may | 
be done by searching for them on their first ap- 
pearance, and destroying them. Early in the 
morning, grubs may be collected from the earth, 
Within two or three inches of such plants they 
may have attacked the night previous. The ap- 
proach of caterpillarsis discoveiable on the leaves 
of Cabbages, many of which are reduced to a thin 
white skin, by the minute insects which emerge 
from the eggs placed on them; these leaves being 
gathered and thrown into the fire, a whole host of 
enemies may be destroyed at once; whereas, if 
they are suffered to remain, they will increase so 
rapidly, that in a few days the plantation, howev- 
er extensive, may become infested ; now, when 
once these arrive at the butterfly or moth stage of 
existence, they become capable of perpetuating 
their destructive race to an almost unlimited ex- 
tent. The same remarks apply to all other insects 
in a torpid state, Worms, maggots, snails or slugs 
may be driven away by sowing salt or lime in the 


infused one ounce of 


Fr 
whole 3 





man’s Gard. Assistant. 





BRIEF DISCOURSE. 

Text.—* There iss way that seemeth right to | 
aman, but the end thereof,” &e, 

We hope it will not be deemed sacrilegious to 
quote here this sublime precaution from Oracles 
of Divine Truth, as a text to discourse from in ihe 
manner which follows,although in aid of subjects 
of somewhat a secular nature, appertaining, how- 
ever, to morality. 

It may seem right to a man—to neglect paying 
bis debts for the sake of lending or speculating 
upon his money, but the end thereof is—a bad 
pay master, 

It may seem right to a man—to live beyond his 
income, but the end thereof is—wretchedness and 
poverty. 

It may seem right to a man—to attempt to live 


upon the fashion of the times, but the end thereot |. 


is—disgusting to all sensible folks, and ruinous to 
health, reputation and property. 

It may seem right to a man—to attempt to ob- | 
tuin a livelihood without industry and economy, 
but the end ther:of is—hunger and rags. 


Jt may seem right to a man—to keep constant- | 


ly borrowing of his neighbors, and never willing 
to lend, but the end thereof is—very cross neigh- 
bors. 

It may seem right to a man—to be always trum- 
peting his own fame, but the end thereof is—his 
tame don’t extend very far. 


It may seen. right to a man—to trouble himself, 


very much about his neighbor’s business, but the 
end thereof is—great negligence of his own, 

It may seem right to a man—to be constantly 
slandering his neighbors, but the end thereof is— 
nobody believes any thing he says. 


It may seem right to a man—to indulge his} 
‘children in every thing, but the end thereof is—| 


his children will indulge themselves in dishonor- | 
ing Wim. 

It may seem right to a man—to put off every 
thing which ought to be done to-day, until to- | 
morrow, but the end thereof is—such things 
uot done at all, 


are | 


It may seem right to a man—to attempt pleas- | 


ing every body, but the end thereof is—he pleas- 
es nobody. 

It may seem right to a man—to excel his neigh- 
bors in extravagance and Juxury, but the end there- 
of is—he excels them in folly. 


It may seem right to a man—to take no news- | 


paper, but the end thereof is—that man and his 
family are totally ignorant of the ordinary occur- 
rences of the day. 

It may seem right to a man—to obtain his news 
by borrowing and stealing of bis neighbors, but 
the end thereof is—annoyance to his neighbors, 
and fraud upon the printer. 

it may seem right to a man—to pay everybody 
before he pays the PRINTER and the MINIS- 
TER, but the end thereof is—he pays the most 
needy last, if he pays them at all. 


gathered up early in’ the | 


It may seem right to a Inan—to wetciy the 
creature inore than the Creator, but the end there- 
‘of is—an idolater, 

It may seem right to a man—to be incessantly 
occupied in hoarding up the treasures of this world 
but the end thereof is—he has none in the world 
to come, 

It may seem right to us—to further extend this 
discourse, atthe expense of the patience of the 
j reader, but the end thereof is—here! 


| ——_——_ SEE 


Tre Comina Cror.—Amid the general pros. 
tration of the commercial and the eries 
of distress and ruin which are reaching us from 

every quarter of our afflicted and mis-governeé 
country, it is turn to the promise 
Which the spring holds out of an abundant and 
overflowing Larvest. Never was the promise riche 
er or more flattering. Not only has an unusual 
/quantity of land been planted, but every where 
there is the prospect ef a rich return; we have 
heard of no blasts, frosts, mildews, flies, or the 
| thousand other cries of ill-omen, which are usual- 
ly raised in che agricultural districts, from the time 
that the plough commences the work of the sea- 
son, Ull the sickle finishes it. On the contrary, 


interest, 


consoling to 


| we hear reports of good crops in every section of 


the country ; and we trust that if the spindle must 
runin the frame, and our ships rot at the wharves, 
the farmers, at least, will have no cause for com- 
plaint, It isto the coming crop that we must 
look for the means of reducing our debt to Eu- 
repe, Which must be done before we can regain 
our lost prosperity. This, and a judicious econ- 
)omy, are the means upon which we must rely to 
extricate ourselves from our difliculties.—Provi- 
| dence Journal. 





| 


| Scraps ror rae Ecoxomicat.—If you would 
}avoid waste in your family, attend to the follow. 
ing rules, and do not despise them because they 
appear so unimportant :—* many a litthe makes a 
mickle.” 

| When ivory handled knives turn yellow, rub 
them with nice sand paper or emery ; it will take 
off spots, and restore whiteness. 

Silk pocket handkerchiefs and deep blue fac- 
tory, will not fade, if dipped in salt water while 
new, 

Spots in furniture may be easily cleaned by rub- 
bing them with a flannel wet with the same thing 
}that took out the color; if rum, wet the cloth 

| with rum, &e, 
Lamps will have less disagreeable smell, if you 
dip the wick yarn in strong hot vinegar and let it 
i dry. 

Clean a brass kettle before using it for cooking 
with salt and vinegar. 

The oftener carpets are shaken the longer they 
wear; the dirt that collects under them, grinds 
the thread, 

If you wish to preserve fine teeth, always clean 
| them thoroughly, after eating your last meal at 
night. 

Linen rags should be carefully saved ; they are 
useful in sickness ; if dirty or worn, wash them 
and scrape them into lint. 

Vials which have been used for medicine should 
be put into cool ashes and water, boiled and suf- 
fered to cool before rinsed, 

Cotton, wet with swect oil and paregoric, re- 
lieves the ear-ache very soon.—Mrs Child, 


| 
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FARMER'S WORK. 


Poupnerre, a valuable Manure.—Extracts from a let- 
ter from the editor of the New York Farmer, to the ed- 
itor of the New England Farmer :— 


“ | have heard much said of late, in relation to a ma- 


nure much used in France and Germany, called Pou- | 


drette. of 


human excrement, and is said to be very powerful aud 


It is made from the contents of Privies, or 


valuable. 

“ [| um of opinion thata very valuable and large quan- 
tity of manure may be made from the contents of priv- 
ies, which are now, much to the shame of our city, 
thrown into the river, for the comfort of salt water bathi- 
ers, [ suppose. My aim is to abate this nuisance, if 
possible, and at the same time, apply the filth to useful 
purposes, aud thereby aid the cause of agriculture in the 
vicinity of this city, and elsewhere, perhaps, 


information relative to the mode of preparing and using 


it, is too limited, at present, to undertake to produce a 


revolution in this department of our city economy, and 


therefore desire to avail myself of the aid of your great- | 


er experienee, and more extensive reading in relaiion 
to agriculture and its improvements, Will you do me 
the favor to communicate such information in relation 
to this subject, as you may possess, which will aid me 
in the undertaking ? 

* Your early uuswer will much oblige 

Your ob't servant, 
D. kK. Minor.” 

Ed N. E. Farmer.—We are happy to comply with 
the request of our respected coadjutor,and hope he will 
excuse us for making the N. E. Farmer a vehicle of cur 


correspondence ; for discussions and information which 


have the public good for their object, in which all man- | 


kind possess an interest, should be made as public as 
Dut 
mite to the treasury of this department of agricultural 


possible, before we undertake to contribute our 


, 4 ae 
science, we beg leave to state that our main motive Is 


rather to solicit than to communicate information ; and 
auy of our friends or correspondents, who can throw 
any light ou this important subject, will confer a great 
obligation, by forwarding their remarks fur publication, 
in the N. KE. or N.Y. Farmer. 

The celebrated Lord Erskine, in a speech delivered 


at one of the annual Sheep Shearings at Holkham, in | 


England, matle the following excellent remarks : 

“If we consider the subject of manure, we shall per- 
ceive one of the most striking beauties and beneiits of 
divine ordination, and of that wisdom with which we 
are blessed in a thousand ways without knowing it.— 
This very substance, had it been useless, must have ac- 
cumulated in heaps, intolerably noisome and perpetually 
pestilential ; but by the blessing of Providence, it is ev- 
ery man’s interest to remove these otherwise increasing 
mountains of filth, and by decomposition in various 
ways, in a great measure concealed from us, it gives in- 
crease io our fields, and adds to our means of industry, 
and the reward of the husbandman.” 

By preventing its accumulation in heaps,and by ma- 
king a proper application of manure, we at once cause 
mankind to be healthy and wealthy, and enrich the 
field of the farmer, instead of poisoning the atmosphere 
of the citizen. The matter which indolence suffers to 
become the germ of cholera, and the hot bed of yellow 
fever, by industry and cleanliness, is converted into the 
indispensables of Jtuman existence, as well as into the 


But my | 


perity. 

Willich’s Domestic Encyclopedia, under the article 
| Manure, observes that ‘ the excrementitous matter of 
privies, is suppesed to exceed every other kind of ma- 
nure, during the first year it is applied; in the seednd, 
its beneficial effects ave less evident; and in the third 
year, they almost wholly disappear. ‘The quantity nec- 
essary for land in a good condition, is, by Mr Middle- 
ton, computed to be about two loads per acre, annually ; 
which in his epinion, will always preserve its fertility. | 
He farther remarks, that exhausted ground may be per- 
feetly restored, by laying on four or five loads of night 
| soil per acre, for the first year, afier which two loads 
annually, will be found amply sufficient to keep the land 

in the highest degree of culuvation.” 
The matter of privies is known to be a most valuable 
manure. In Chinaand Japan, there are laws to pre- 
vent its waste. ‘Pie cultivators prefer it to the manure 
from horses and cattle, as it does not contain the seeds 
of weeds, nd is much stronger than stable maqure. 

If the privies of families were lined with Cement, s* 
as to retain the moisture, (the most enriching part,) 
and if earth, fine sifted coal ashes, but more especially 
fresh slacked lime, were frequently thrown down the 
privies, all disagreeable and unwholesome smells would | 
be prevented, and ihe quantity and value of the compost 
greatly increased. By this management, its removal 
would also be rendered inoffensive to those employed. 

From Simonde’s View of the Agriculture of Tuscany, 
a very interesting work, it appears that night soil is as 
highly prized there, as in China and Japan ; but he re- 
} marks on the very disagreeable eflluvia, which exhiales 


from it when spread upon the ground. It should nerer 
be used, except when joined with earth or vegetable 
matters in the proportion of one to five or six, 


Sir Humphrey Davy assers that ‘ night soil,” (privy 


manure) “itis well known, is a very powerful manure, 
and very liable to decompose. It differs in composi- 
tion, but it abounds in -ubstances composed of carbon, 


hydrogen, azote, and oxygen. Fiom the analysis of 


Berzelius, it appears that a part of it is always soluble 


in water; and in whatever state it is used, whether re- 
}vent or fermented, it supplies abundance of food to 
' plants. 

“The disagreeable smell of night soil, may be des- 
| troyed, by mixing it with quick lime; and if exposed 
to the atmosphere in thin layers strewed over with quick 
| lime in fine weather, it speedily dries, is easily pulver- 


ized, and in this state may be used in the same manner as | 
rape cake, and delivered into the furrow with the seed. | 

“The Chinese, who have more practical knowledge | 
of the use and application of manures than any other 
people* existing, mix their night soil with one third of 
its weight ofa fat marle, make it into cakes, and dry it 
by exposure to the sun, These cakes, we are informed | 
by the French missionaries, have no disagreeable smell, 
and form a common article of commerce of the empire. 

“The earth by its absorbant powers, probably pre- 
vents, to a certain extent, the action of moisture upon 
the dung, and likewise defends it from the effects of 
air.”” 

Loudon, in his Encyclopedia of Agriculture, after 
quoting the above from Sir H, Davy, observes “ that 
desiccated night soil in a state of powder, forms an ar- 
ticle of internal commerce in France, and is known un 
der the name of poudre'te. In London it is mixed witi 
quick-lime, and sold in cakes, under the designation of 
‘ desiccated night soil.’ 


In China “in varioug parts of a farm, and near the 
paths and roads, large earthen vessels are buried to the 








rer and passenger, Who may have occasion to use them, 
In smail retiring louses, built also on the brink of the 
roads, and in the neighborhood of villages, reservoira 
are constructed Of compict materials, to prevent the ab- 
sorption of whatever they receive, aud straw is careful- 


ly thrown over the surface from time to time, to prevent 


evaporation. Such a value is set upon the principal ia- 
gredient, called ta feu for manure, that the oldest and 
most helpless persons are not deemed whiolly useless to 


the family by which they are supported.” 

Chaptal’s Chemistry applied to Agriculture contains 
* Night 
low it to 


the following passages relative to this subject : 





soil forms an excellent inanure ; but farmers a 
be wasted, because it is too active to be employed in ita 
natural state, and they know not how either to moder- 
ale its action, or to appropriate it during different sta- 
ges of fermentation to the wants of various kinds of 
slants. 


“The Flemings value this kind of manure so much 


| that the cities set a high rate upon the privilege of dis- 


posing of the cleansings of their privies ; and there are, 
in each of them, sworn officers for the assistance of 
These oflicers know 
the degrees of fermentation suited to each kind of plant, 


those who wish to make purchases, 


and to the different periods of vegetation. 
“ We shall find great difficulty in bringing this branch 


of industry to the same degree of perfection among ue 


i that it hasarrived at in Belgium, because farmers do not 


realize its importance, and have a repougnance to em- 
ploying this kind of manure. But could they not col- 
lect carefully all these matters, mix them with lime, 
plaster or gravel, till the odor was dispelled, and then 
carry the whole upon the fields ? 

“ Already in most of our great cities, the contents of 
the privies are used for forming poudrette ; this pulyer- 
ulent product is sought for by our agriculturists, who 
acknowledge its good effeets ; let us hope that becom- 
ing more enlightened, they will employ the fecal mat- 


ter itself, as being more rich in nutritive principles, and 


'abounding equally with suits; they can easily govern 


and moderate the too powerful action of this, by fer- 
mentation, or what is still better, by mixing with it 
plaster, earth and other absurbants to correct the odor.’” 
— Boston Ed. of Hilliard Gray & Co. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Saturday, June 9, 1837. 

From J.P. Cushing, Esq., Belmoat Place,—by Mr 
Haggerston—a superb specimen of Cactus speciosissi- 
mus, and a beautiful new species. 

From John A. Kenrick—7 varieties of Peonies, and§ 
varieties of Azaleas. 

Fuurr.—A pot of Keene Seedling Strawberries, by 
My Haggerston ; the fruit of extraordinary large size. 

Saturday, June 17, 1837. 

Mr Johnson, of Charlestown, exhibited a beautiful 
branch of Austrian Rose Bush, containing numerous 
buds and expanded flowers. ‘The outside of the petal 
is a fine orange yellow, while the opposite side is a bril- 
liant scarlet. It is asingle rose, and we think one of 
the finest we have yet seen in the whole tribe. 

From the same gentleman,—Polemonium cerulea. 

From 8. Walker,—fine boquets containing, among 
other beautiful flowers, Dictamnus fraxinella, Lychners 
floscuculi plena, Spirea filipendula plena, Iris pallida,” 
Hespens matrot alis plena, Polemonium, and some of 
his beautiful seedling pansies. For the Committee. 


JOSEPH BRECK. 
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Ww. 


a gentleman who has had practical proof of its success, 


cro RememBesing.—We have been informed, by 





of a new mode of keeping fruits fresh for the table, as 
grapes, 
gathered. 
cotton batting, in clean stone jars, and to place them in 


plums, &ec., a long time after they have been 


It is simply to alternate them in layers with 


a chamber secure from frost. A servant in the family 


of Willian Morey, Union Village, 
about to visit her friends, secured a quantity of plums 
They 


Washington County, 


in this way, to preserve them until her return. 


were found to have keptin excellent condition, 


after the fruit liad disappeared in the garden. 
Mr Morey, Mr Holmes, 
laid down grapes in this manner last 


hint thus afforded, and one or 


two neighbors, 
fall, 


throngh the winter, until the early part of March.— 


and they enjeyed the luxury of fresh, fine fruit 


Cultivator. 


Tue Ber Motru.—The cultivation of the Honey Bee 
has of attended with 


great loss, in consequence of the attack of the mi'ler or 


late years, in this quarter, been 


moth. LT have noticed that when the wrens nest imme- 
diately in the vicinity, that they feed upon the moth, 
and frequently upon the miller, and will seek no other 
food for themselves and their brood,so long as they can 
find sustenance from that quarter; and they will nest 
near by. if there is a small box made for them to nest 
in, with a door so that they can enter, and raised up 
some 6 or 10 feet high, or the skeleton of a horse's head 


raifed up the same distance.—Gen. Farmer. 





ADVERTISEMENT. 
New-York Farmer, and American Gardeners’ Magazine — 


ublished in semi-monthly parts of 16 pages, at Three Dol- 
see per main, mn advanee, 

Rail hoad Journal, and 
ments - publi hed onee a wee 
pages, at five dollars per anunm, in ad 

Mechanics’ Magazine. and Journal of the Mechanies’ In ti- 
tute—prubl shed and forwar.ted, in weekly of 16 pages, 
’s, if desired, at three dollars per 


Advoe; ite of Tnernal Improve 
,inalarge ictavo form of 19 
vance, 





sheets < 


or monthly parts of 64 pags 


annuin, in advance, 

Transactions of the institution of Civil Engineers of Great 
Britain— Repub ication, in six parts. This work ts froin th 
nens of the most emineat Engineers in Great Britain. Price 
three dollars per copy, or five dollars for two copies ; it can 
be seat by mai! to any part ol tue country. The English 
copy, from which this is * inted, cost ten dollars, aad others 
were sold for the same by the importers. There will be 


about fort y pages of E izravings, neat Vy done on we od, 


Also, Famborr on Loconiotion; Vande Graatfon Rail 
Road Curves ; Nienolson’s Abridged Treatise on Architee- 
ture, wth over 40 pages of Engravings ; and Views of the 


Thames ‘Tunnel!. 
Subscriptio: 118 
Farmer, No. : 


Patent Lamp Apparatus for Heating Water, 

Cooki img, &ec. 

been found very useful in small fam- 
may wish to prepare tea or 
cook oyste &e., in the ar own apartments wi h 
out the trouble of a wood or coal fi e. Itis very convenient 
in public houses, and other where 
wished to keep any hot liquid constantly on hand. Besides 
answering al] the purposes of what is called the nurso lamp it 
may be made to boil from one pint toa gallon of water, 
method, which in many cases will be found the most econom- 
ical and expeditious, which ean | e devived, 


reccived at the office of the New England 
2 North Market Street. Boston, 





This apparatus has 
ilies, and) for such persons 
coffee-crink, 


as 


rs, 


coliee-houses, places it is 


bya 








This apparatus has been mue h ok and highly recom. 
mended in writing by all, or nearly all the druggists in Bos- 
ton, whose certificates of approbation may be seen at the 
office of the New Ene!and Farmer No. 52 North Market 
Street, where the apparatus is for sale. It may also be 
bonght of William Spade, No. 26 Union Street. Handhbiils 
or pamphlets wil always be delivered with the apparatus 
when sold, coutaining an ¢xplanation of its principles and 


particular directions tor its use, &c. 
Jone V4. 


———- —_ 





BOY WANTED. 

The subseriber would like to engage a boy of about 14 
years of age, to work on a farm and who ts ¢ apa! ye of assist- 
ing oceasionally ina Provision Siore, A line, post paid left 
al this office, 7 addressed directly to JAMES LE ON ARD, 
Whittenton Vil Taunton, wil: meet with attention. 

June 14. 


ge 
le ? 


long | 


Froin the | 








$000 WANTED. 


Wanted to borrow for the term of 2 


2 or 3 years or more 
may best suit the convenience of the lender, the sum of $ 3000, 
for which interest: will be 


semi-annually, 
ample security is offered on Real Estate, 


as 


which 
House 


and for 
consisting of f 


paid 


and Lands in the highest state of cultivation, delighth lly situ- 
ated within six miles of the city, and worth ten times the 
amount which is now wanted. & Inquire of Messrs Jos. 


Breck & Co, No. 51 and 52 North Market st. 


Boston. 





June 20. tf 
SLED SOWER. 
fersale at the Agricultural Warehouse Willis’ Improved 
Si cd Sowers, price St6 This machine is caleulated to sow 
al/ kinds of Garden Seeds such as Mangel Wuitzel, Ruta 
Baga, '! ara, Carrot, Parsnips, &e. 
May 3 JOS. R. NEWELL. 
STRAW CUTTER 
Just received a good supply of Greene’s Patent Straw 
Cutter, one of the most perfect’ machines for cutting fodder 
wh ch Has ever he en introd iced for the purpose, for sale nt 
the Agricultural Warehouse No 51 and 52 North Warket 
Sturcet. JOSEVILTR. NEWELL. 
May 31 3tis 


SPLENUID DAHL HAS AND re ARNATIONS iN 
01 


We have FE ety assortment of choice D; 
started in pots, new, and a'l of the most 
worthy old varieties, tor sale atthe Horticultural Register 
Office, by JOZEVH BRECK & CO, 

May 31 - 


We 
as 


com pr ising manv 








SPLENDID GRLE ENILOU SE PLANTS, BOQUETS 
&c. 


F , hie ; - 

fr. WILLOTT having renied the extensive Gardens. 
Greenhouses, &c., attached to the residence of I. Lemist, 
Eeq., at Roxbury, has on hand, and now offers for sale at the 


House Plants, 
splendid assortment of 
arnations, &e &c., suitable for the flower garden, 
levant ornament or the Fruits of ev- 
ery dese ription and of the choicest kin is in their respective 
Seasons. Bog: 1ets furuisbed at all seasons, 

[L> Ladies and gentlemen visiting the ground s will be per- 
sonally attended to, aud all orders le't with ¢ tenss, T're- 
mont Saloon, opposite the Tremant House, or James Me Do- 


1" 
col'ection of Green 


found a most 


a choice 
will be 


ibove place 

amongst whieh 
Dahiias, Cc 
o ane 


as sittt ng room. 


nald, Coufeectioner, 147 Court st. Boston, will be promptly 
execute d. f 
N.B. No admittance on Sundays. 


Mav 10, 


Roxbury, 


837. 
GREEN HOUSF PLANTS. 
near the TToy 


Por sale. the Couage Garden, Heath street, 
Green Hovse and 


Jokn Lowell’s, Roxvury, a variety of 
hardy herbaceous Plants, in fine order ; superb double Dah 
lias; Tigridia ; Pavoma; Gladiolus: Nat leusis, &e. &e.. at 
reduced pricees—Bog juets ent as usual through the season. 

N. Bb. Also, T ayi rs forty fo 
early and very prolific ; from 100 to 
young and thrifty. May 3. 








ld potatoes, a supe rior kind, 
200 Horse Chesnut ‘Trees, 
S. H. WELD. 





GARDEN TOOLS, &c. 

Just received by bark Nashua. and for sale at the 
tural Warehouse, Nos. 51 and 52 North Market 
complete assortment of Garden and Field ‘TOOL, Ss. 

2. dozen English Cast Steel Grass Seythes 


Avricul. 


strect, a 


10 co. do: do Cradle do, 
” do. do. do, Border do 
100 do. Round Seythe Stones, . 
100 do Sq are 4 do, 

3 casks Norway lag tones 
190 dozen Cas} Stee] Garden Hoes, 
100 pair Grass Shears, 
106 do. Proning do, 
100) do, Frnit do, 

5) dozen Patent Sheep Shears, 

2) do. Pruning do, 

2) do, do, Saws, 

2) do. Budding Knives, 

25 do. Prong do, 

20 do, Edging do, 

25 .do. Breaking up Hoes, 
1) do. Garden do, 

50) do. Duateh do, 

2) do. Lick do, 

20 do, Rill and Brier Hooks, 

10) do. Grass do, 

50 do. Garden Rakes, 
49 pair Chains, for tying up cate, 
500 do. Trace Chains, 

25 dozen Halter do, 


—ALSO— 


50 dozen best Seythes, 


309 co. Patent Scythe Snaiths, 
10) do, Cast Steel and other Shovels, 
1000 do. Rifles, 500 do, Seythe Stones. 
June 14, J.R. NEWELL. 



































IPRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 
CORRECTED WITH GPeAT CALE, WEEKLY 
oe i = —— 
} | FROM | To 
APPLEs, barrel Dey, | 8 an 
BrEANs, white, , m * 5 bisa hel | > | 250 
BEEF. mess, , | barrel 15 50115 dU 
} prime, , ; s i * | €090) §7% 
Deresw Ax, (Americcn) pound o5 | an 
| CHEESE, new milk, ‘ | 4 | 13 
| FEATHERS, northern, geese, , - ee 54 oo 
soulier, geese, ° ; * ' HM) } “OO 
Fy 1X. Ameri au, . e . . | Q | | 912 
Fisu, Cod, , A ss guintal} 237) Siz 
| Peon Kk, Genesee, cash = | barrel 10 OU; 1025 
| Baltimore, Howard street, | P 9 0 | uv 7S 
| Balt more, wharf, ° e | st gto! & 50 
Alexandria , « 890! 875 
GRAIN, Corn, nor thern yellow bushel | 1o7; 1:9 
| southern tlat yellow - 1'2; 108 
white, ae “ 131 100 
| Rye, northern, ‘ a 1 it 115 
Batley, ‘ ‘ oa 110 blo 
dats, norther rn, (prime) ¢ 62! 65 
Habe st English, per ton of 2000 Ibs 22 56 | 
| hard pressed, . . ° - i450 1500 
Hlonry, e gallon oe bd 
Hops, Ist quality . . - pound 6 5 | 
} 2d quality , ° . . a } 5 
| Lanp, Boston, Ist sort, . ’ z ‘ 10 | 7 
| soutoern, Ist sort, - F sd 8 | ” 
| LeaTHER, Philadelphia city tannage, on 29 “9 
do country ao “6 25 26 
Ba'timore city do, = <0 | js 
| do, dry hide “6 j 
| New York red, light ” 23 | 2 
| Boston do. slaughter, “6 21] 32 
do. light, se 19 2 
| Lime, hest sort, , ° - ; cask 87 95 
| Mackenrec, No. 1, new ‘ ‘ barrel | 9 50) 10 60 
Piasren Paris, per ton of 2200 Ibs, Cask 200; 225 
PorK, Mass. inspect. extra clear, , barrel : ! 
clear from other States - ‘S 
Mess, ‘ . . = 
SeEps, ilera’s Grass, ‘ bushel 
Red Top, ° e ° ” 
Hemp, ° ° ‘ " 
Red Clover, northe ‘rh (none,) | pound 
Southern Clover, . ‘ a: 
| Sink Coc oons, (American) ° . bushel 
{‘TaLrow,tried, . ‘ . ‘ Ib. 
I'Teazirs, Ist sort, pr. M. 
WooL, prime, or Saxony Fle eces, i pound 
American, full blood, wi ished, o 
do, 3-dths do. és 
| de. 1-2 do, 66 
| do. 1-4 and common “ 
i 
PF bee superfine, . “e 1) An 
Ist Lambs, . . ‘é At 55 
{2d do, : 7 “ 15 | 48 
2): 3d do, . > “ aim 33 
. | 
| Southern pulled wool is generally 5 ets. 
} less per th. 
j= ee : 
PROVISION MARKET, 
KETAIL PRICES, 
Hams, northern, : ° Jpound) 14] 15 
souhern, and western, a Sj} 1t 
Pork, whole hogs, . > “ i 10 | 12 
| Pountry, ° . “« | 18 19 
| Durrer, (tub), ° . “ 1 44 18 
| lump ° ° }  « | 20 26 
Faas, ° ° . Sone n} 6 18 
PerraTors, . ° | bus wend 75/100 
CIDER, ° barre! | 
BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, June 19, 1837, 


Reported forthe New England Farmer. 

At Market 130 Beef Cattle, 20 Cows and Calves, 250 
Sheep and Lambs and 150 Swine. 

tricrks.— Beef Cattle —An advance was realized, and 
we 2 advance our quotations, We quote Extra at $9 00. 
First quality, $3 50 a8 75; second quality 7 75 a8 25; 
third aw S675 a $7 50. A few were sold without 
weighing, probably higher than our quotations. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales at $23, $32, $40, $45, and 
#65. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Lots were taken at $2 25, $2 50, 
and $2 8s. 

Swine.—A lot of Old at 8 1-4 and 9 1-4, and a lot to 
close, ata considerable less price, probably about 8,9; 
at retail from 9to Il. Simall Pigs were sold without 
weighing. 





NEW BRGLAED FARMER. 











JUNE 21, 18%7. 
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LPO iS Lk Bs First, Let i honey and | deading hie thy constant BOYS AS FARMERS OR MECHANICS. 
vee —_ >) qpmpanions ; and, The Government of the and Farm Schoo! 


THE ENVIOUS TAIL. 

The great lesson of contentment, with the situation 
in which Providence has placed us, is to be derived from 
the story of the Envious Tail. 


In ancient days, as story goes, 

A serpent’s tail with envy rose, 
Resolved to act a part sublime, 

Aud reign as head one half the time. 


The head awhile resigned his right, 
And tail with neither ears nor sight, 
Exertions made to run a race, 

But found himself quite out of place, 
Exposed to ills of every kind, 

As was the head waen placed behind. 


As tail soon saw his scheme was wild, 
He owned the fact in language mild: 

1 thought,” 
“°T was base to 
But I must now 
For every thing 
Perhaps our maker wisely meant, 


said tail, addressing head, 
be forever led ; 
give up the point, 
is out of joint. 


That tails, as tai/s, should be content ; 
I think it best for you and me, 
As first we were we still should be.” 


The head replied with much good nature, 
‘ Experience teaches every creature ; 
I did not wish for sharp contentions, 
With what pertains to my dimensions, 
As we are one as well as two, 

So you need me and I need you ; 
While understanding what is right, 
We shal! no more each other slight; 
Our body we should both respect, 
And never treat it with neglect. 

It holds the heart the seat of life, 

Aud keenly feels the ills of strife. 

Let this decree be understood ; 

If | neglect the public good, 

The body may employ the heart, 

To act a firm but fr.endly part, 

To check my motion when I slip, 
And aid afford to guide the ship, 
While you as rudder keep your stand, 
Thus may we all get safe to land.” 





The following remarks by the American Phi- 
losopher, are peculiarly applicable at the present 


time. Let his adimirable rules be observed,—es- 


pecially let the young “learn the way,” and “ want 
will never oppress, nor hunger bite, nor naked- 
ness freeze them,”’ 
THE WAY TO MAKE MONEY PLENTY 
In every man’s pocket. 


BY BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


At this time, when the general complaint is, 
that “money is scarce,” it will be an act of kind- 
ness to inform the moueyless how they may rein- 
force their pockets. J will acquaint them with 
the true secret of money-catching—the certain 
way to fill empty purses—and how to keep them 
always full. Twosimple rules well observed will 
do the business. 


SS 


Secondly, Spend one penny a day less than thy | 
clear gains, 
Then shall thy hide-bound pocket soon begin 

to thrive, and will never again ery with the empty 
vellysache ; neither will thy creditors insult thee, 

hor want oppress, nor hunger bie, nor nakedness 
| freon thee. The whole hemisphere will shine 
| brighter, and p'easure spring up in every corner 
,of thy heart. Now, therefore, embrace these rules, 
land be happy. Banish the bleak winds of sorrow 
from thy head, and live independent. Then shalt 
ithou be a man, and not hide thy face at the ap- 
proack of the rich, nor suffer the pain of feeling 
‘little, when the sons of fortune walk at thy right 
| hand ; for independency, whether with little or 
|much, is good fortune, and placeth thee on even 
ground with the proudest of the golden fleece.— 
Oh, then, be wise, and let industry walk with thee 
in the morning, and attend thee until thou reach- 
est the evening hour for rest. Let honesty be as 
the breath of thy soul, and never forget to have a 
penny, when all thy expenses are enumerated and 
paid ; then shalt thou reach the point of happi- 
ness, and independence shall be thy shield and 
buckler, thy helmet and crown ; then shall thy 
soul walk upright, nor stvop to the silken wretch 
because he hath riches, nor pocket an abuse, be- 
cause the hand which offers it wears a ring set 
with diamonds. 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
i 





Spanisn Giars at Treveno.— Whenever I was 
ona picquet at the hill top, I used to pass the 
time in observing the movements of the peasant 
girls employed in carrying up bods of mortar to 
the redoubt. None were above 20 years of age, 
and several of them strikingly handsome, with 
fine olive carnation complexions and large spark- 
ling eyes, shaded by long, dark aud pencilled cye- 
brows. It certainly moved my heart to compas- 
sion, to see them filling the hods with their deli- 
cate fingers, and toiling up the steep ascent, with 
aslow but elastic step, Nevertheless, they ap- 
peared to work, and, aware of the fruitiessness 
of resistance, submitied to it with great cheer- 
fulness, ever and anon startling the mountain ech- 
oes with merry peals of laughter. Sometimes one 
would pause, and, resting the hod on her knee, 
and looking up with an air of good-lumored vex- 
ation say, “ Mucha trabajo, probecita,” (much 
work, poor little thing,) until disturbed by the 
clamorous demand of the Spanish sergeant for 
barro, barro, (mortar.) Occasionally, after emp- 
tying their hods, two or three gathered together 
in a knot, gossiping with one enother, or with the 
Spanish soldiers at work, and on the first ap- 
proach of the serjeant, would start off to their du- 
ty with the speed of lightning, joking him on bis 
severity as they passed. At sunset, when the bu- 
gle from town sounded a cessation of labor, the 
signal was hailed with wild shouts of delight, that 
mocked the clearness of the notes floating up the 
valley ; and, throwing aside their implements, 
they darted down the mountain side with screams 
of laughter, playing such joyous gambola by the 
way, as were a pleasure to behold.—12 Months in 
the British Legion. 





The ship Banger, at New York, with 138 pas- 
sengers, from Havre, had 40 cases of small pox, 
and several deaths. 





| 


3oy's Asylum 
at Phompson’s Island, have several good boys, at from 10 to 
Lt wears old, for whom situations are wanted in the country, 
with faruers or mechanes, indented till tuey are twen- 
tyone years of age. 

A certificate from the Selectmen and Clergyman of the 
town, recommending the applicantin the imo.t satisfactory 
mariner wilbe requred, Appl:cation in person or by mail, 
to either of the subseribers, will receive early notice, 

Moses Grant, No. 9, Unon Street. 
Edvard 8. Rand, No. '6, Court St. 
Henry B. Rogers, 25, Joy Place, 

By the Act of Incorporation, Boys cannot be indented 
out of Massachusetts. 

Boston, May 10, 1837, 


to be 


44 





MOUBRAY ON POULTRY, &c. 


Moubray on Breeding, Rearing and Pattening all kinds of 
Poultry, Cows, Swine, and ether Domestic Animals. Seeord 
-American from the sixth London Edition, Adapted to the 
Soil, Climate and Culture of the United States. By Thom- 
as G, Fessenden, Editor of the N. &. Farmer, New Ameri- 
can Gardener, Complete Farmer, ec. 

This book, published by Joseph Bree k 
G. C. Thorburn, New York, ts for sale at the respective 
establisliments of those Gentlemen. ‘The first edition of this 
useful book had a rapid sale, and met with a favoralde re- 
ception. Ut has been carefully revised, and new and original 
information relative to its topies have been dilig ntly sought 
and inserted in various parts of the ‘Treatise. 


March 15, 1837, 


Co Boston, and 








LINSEED OIL MEAL, 
PRICE REDUCED, 


This article has met with a ready sale the past winter, and 
received a decided preference with many practical Farmers 
in this vicinity, 

For the ensuing season the price will be 1educed to 

‘lwentyfive dollars per ton, at the mill, or Twentyseven 
dollars per ton in Boston, 

Apply at No. .0 Commercial v7 harf, Boston, or in Med- 











ford, at the mill. GEO. L. STEARNS CoO. 
Medford, April 26, 1837, 
BRIDGEMAN’S GARDENER ’s ASSISTANT. 


Just published and for sale, the 7th edition of this valuable 
and poputar work, price 81 For sale at the New England 
Seed Store, 51 North Market Sueet. up statrs. April 26. 








GARDENER WANTS A SITUATION. 

A man who is experienced inthe Culture of Green House 
Plants, aud weil acq tainted with all branches of the business 
of Gardening, wou'd like to engage himself to take care of a 
gentleman’s garden in the vicinity of Poston, he best of 
recomendations can be given. Inquire at this office, 

June 3t 





TERRIBLE TRACTORATION 
Terrible Tractoration and other Poems by Dr Caustic. 


4th Ed tion, For sale at the New Eng sland S Seed Store. 
Apri 19. 
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payable at the end of the year — but those who 4 ay within 
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duction of 50 cents. 

1S No paper will be sent to a distance, without payment 
being made in advaunce. , 
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